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Suppose  AO  produced  just  one  Bifocal  Type ,'; . 


...  THE 

CHOICE 

WOULD  BE 

TILLYER 

FUL-VUE 

I    or    5 


Yes,  just  one  .  .  .  Fantastic,  of  course,  to  suppose  such  a 
situation.  But  if  AO  had  to  make  a  choice,  that  choice 
would  be  TILLYER  FUL-VUE  "C"  or  FUL-VUE  "S." 

Why? 

Because  these  two  famous  Tillyer  Bifocals  rank  so  high 
in  acceptance  among  the  Professions  due  to  their  superior 
ophthalmic  qualities  and  performance.  Their  versatility 
offers  the  greatest  visual  benefits  for  the  greatest  number 
of  your  patients. 

FUL-VUE  "C"  has  a  CURVED-TOP  segment  .  .  .  FUL- 
VUE  "S,"  a  segment  with  STRAIGHT  TOP.  Both  seg- 
ments are  good  .  .  .  it's  a  matter  of  preference  which  one 
is  prescribed. 

Available,  as  always,  through  your  AO  Rx  Service: 

FUL-VUE   "C":  In   White,  Cruxite  A,  AX,  D,  Calobar  C.  On  Special 

Order  in:     Cruxite  B,  C,  Calobar  B,  D. 

FUL-VUE   "S":    In    White;    Cruxite   A,    AX.     On  Special   Order   in: 
Cruxite  B,  C,  D;  Calobar  B,  C,  D. 
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AdmCce  to  QutuAe,  OMPiafriLtU 

By  William  Smith*  O.D.,  F.D.S.F. 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  making  of  an  orthoptist  worthy  of  his  call- 
ing is  dependent  upon  the  following  five  factors: 
1.  Native  ability.     2.  Training.     3.  Ingenuity  and 
Resourcefulness.      4.     Imaginativeness.      5.     Open 
Mindedness. 

It  is  native  ability,  or,  as  some  call  it,  inborn 
talent,  that  makes  one  optometrist  a  more  capable 
practitioner  than  another,  one  surgeon  a  better 
operator  than  another,  and  so  on.  Training  has 
no  substitute.  The  kind  of  training  and  what  one 
gets  out  of  it,  are  of  utmost  importance.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  more  potent  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  tal- 
ented. Training  can  be  of  the  right  kind  as  well 
as  of  the  wrong  kind.  A  discerning  student  can 
benefit  from  both,  for  it  is  as  important  to  know 
what  to  do  as  it  is  what  not  to  do,  and  what  is 
right  and  what  is  not.  One  without  native  ability 
is  content  to  parrot  whoever  at  the  time  attracts 
his  fancy.  By  such  a  process  he  is  likely  to  acquire 
a  hodge  podge  of  information  which  will  stand 
him  to  no  use  whatsoever,  when  he  is  ready  to 
apply  it  and  to  test  its  efficiency. 

Ingenuity  and  resourcefulness,  like  adequate 
training,  go  hand  in  hand.  One  tends  to  imple- 
ment or  prime  the  other,  and  to  help  bring  out 
the  most  valuable  features  in  a  practitioner's  abili- 
ty, as  well  as  his  capability  for  distinguishing  sound 
teaching  from  unsound.  So  does  imaginativeness. 
The  capable  orthoptist  can  visualize  in  his  mind's 
eye  the  various  factors  in  the  orthoptic  treatment 
which  will  lead  to  eventual  successful  outcome  of  a 
case.  He  can  plan  the  treatment  procedure  in  a 
step-by-step  sequence  well  in  advance,  merely  by 
observing  the  patient  and  watching  reaction  and 
from  the  findings  of  the  case  record. 

Open  mindedness  and  progress  in  orthoptics  go 
hand  in  hand.  Dogmatism  and  cultism  have  no 
place  in  any  scientific  pursuits,  and  more  especi- 
ally, not  in  orthoptics.  One  reason  for  it  is  that 
there  is  still  a  variation  of  opinion  in  certain  quar- 
ters, regarded  by  some  as  highly  influential,  as  to 
the  actual  value  of  orthoptics.  Another,  is  that  the 
potentialities  of  this  procedure  are  not  yet  fully 
realized.    No  greater  fallacy  is  committed  in  the 
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promulgation  ot  scientific  endeavor  than  adherence 
to  a  set  of  rigid  and  inflexible  rules,  and  non-devi- 
ation from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  ac- 
cepted thinking.  Of  course,  it  is  important  above 
all  to  differentiate  and  distinguish  true  science 
from  pseudo-science.  The  indiscriminate  accept- 
ance of  all  utterances  as  gospel  truth  and  unques- 
tionable scientific  fact,  is  nothing  short  of  utter 
charlatanry.  But  then,  blind  adherence  to  tradi- 
tion and  ignoring  progress,  is  equally  as  much  a 
transgression. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  the  fact 
that  for  every  naturally  gifted  practitioner,  there 
are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  who  are  not  so 
endowed.  These  constitute,  what  is  known  as  the 
rank  and  file  of  a  profession,  and  all  professional 
groups  have  them.  These  people  depend  upon 
training,  primarily,  for  their  ability  and  knowledge. 
It  is  the  kind  of  training  that  these  people  receive 
that  establishes  their  status  in  the  field. 

Undergraduate  training  has  no  means  for  pro- 
viding instruction  of  post-graduate  level.  This 
must  be  procured  following  graduation  as  a  sec- 
ondary process.  However,  the  undergraduate 
level  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  pertaining  to  a 
chosen  specialty,  must  be  of  a  sufficiently  high 
quality  to  give  the  trainee  a  sound  and  wide  basic 
preparation.  Should  he  decide  at  a  later  date  to 
specialize,  he  will,  at  least  have  the  necessary  basic 
background.  Those  undergraduate  optometry 
students  who  aspire  to  make  orthoptics  their  spec- 
ialty, should  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
to  observe  this  work  in  clinics,  and  wherever  else 
possible.  Some  practitioners  might  not  be  averse 
to  permit  watching  this  work  being  carried  out  in 
their  offices.  Familiarization  with  all  the  literature 
on  the  eye  muscles,  visual  psychology,  and  orth- 
optics, is  of  fundamental  importance.  Following 
graduation,  additional  training  may  be  obtained 
in  graduate  courses,  clinical  associations,  and,  if 
need  be,  under  tutelage  of  a  practising  orthoptist 
with  wide  and  diversified  experience  and  clinical 
connection. 

{Please  turn  to  page  four) 
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Orthoptists — continued 

Orthoptics  may  be  defined  as  a  physio-psycho- 
logical system  of  procedures  for  reconditioning  to 
normal,  by  re-education  processes,  abnormally 
learned  visual  functions.  To  accomplish  that,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  to  differentiate  the  normal  from 
the  abnormal,  and  where  found  to  be  present,  to 
devise  corrective  procedures.  To  be  effective,  these 
are  based  on  definite  step-by-step  routines  of  re- 
education. The  first  phase  calls  for  determining- 
existing  abnormalities  by  suitable  clinical  tests.  The 
second,  in  the  form  of  a  treatment  outline,  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  findings  obtained  from  these  tests 
and  from  all  correlated  data. 

Orthoptics  is  divided  into  two  categories,  or 
classifications.  One  deals  with  procedure  for  treat- 
ing latent  muscle  defects,  or  heterophorias.  It  also 
includes  other  types  of  visual  abnormalities,  such 
as  subnormal  sight  from  refractive  causes,  but  with- 
out associated  muscle  defects,  reading  disabilities 
from  ocular  causes,  and  anomalies  of  retinal  cor- 
respondence and  binocular  perception.  For  some 
obscure  reason,  this  phase  of  orthoptics  is  referred 
to  by  some  as  visual  training.  Actually,  it  is  just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  practice  of  orthoptics  as  is 
the  second  phase,  which  deals  with  the  correction 
of  strabismus  and  all  the  associated  abnormalities. 

As  a  corrective  rnethod,  orthoptics  is  extremely 
useful  as  a  specific  form  of  treatment.  In  many 
instances,  it  offers  the  only  effective  means  for 
treating  heterophorias  and  strabismus.  Vertical 
muscle  defects,  especially,  respond  rather  well  to 
orthoptic  treatment.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
defects  of  retinal  and  bifoveal  correspondence, 
fusion,  stereoscopic  vision,  amblyopia  ex-anopsia, 
and  abnormalities  of  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence. 

Clinical  investigation  takes  into  its  scope  in- 
strumentive  tests,  observation,  case  history  and 
physical  diagnosis.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
orthoptist  should  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  function  of  every  part  of  the  visual  apparatus. 
By  knowing  the  normal  physiology  and  neurology 
of  the  extra-ocular  muscles,  it  is  possible  to  differ- 
entiate the  normal  from  the  abnormal.  For 
example,  torticollis,  or  head  tilting,  and  face  turn- 
ing, are  significant  diagnostic  signs,  in  defects  of 
the  vertical  and  oblique  muscles.  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  affected  muscle  if  one  is 
familiar  with  the  normal  action  of  each.  This  can 
be  deducted  by  the  simple  process  of  elimination. 


But  in  determining  muscle  action,  it  is  not  enough 
to  rely  entirely  on  instrumentive  tests.  In  many 
instances  such  tests  belie  the  actual  existing  muscle 
condition.  Many  muscle  defects,  especially  of  the 
vertical  and  obliques,  may  not  even  show  up  when 
tested  on  stereoscopic  type  instruments  with  targets 
designed  for  the  purpose.  However,  they  can  be 
detected  when  the  two  eyes,  simultaneously,  are 
examined  manually  (  by  being  made  to  rotate  and 
change  fixation)  for  elevation,  depression  and  in 
the  oblique  meridians  of  fixation.  Comparison  of 
binocular  alignment,  by  observing  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  limbus  of  one  eye  with  that  of  the  other, 
may  show  up  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  action 
of  these  muscles.  Yet,  as  already  stated,  by  instru- 
mentive means,  no  defect  at  all,  or  one  of  very  mild 
degree  only,  may  be  manifested. 

A  competent  orthoptist  must  also  be  a  highly 
competent  diagnostician.  He  must  possess  the  abil- 
ity to  differentiate  the  potentially  orthoptic  case 
from  the  non-orthoptic.  He  must  know  symptoms, 
signs,  and  be  able  to  diagnose  and  differentiate 
merely  by  observation.  Also,  he  must  have  at  his 
finger  tips  all  types  of  tests,  both  special,  conven- 
tional and  non-orthodox.  This,  of  course,  comes 
with  a  good  deal  of  experience.  But  the  clinician 
must,  early  in  his  clinical  career,  start  to  develop 
his  talents  toward  that  end  and  to  try  to  utilize 
every  opportunity  toward  intensifying  such  de- 
velopment. Ability  at  improvization  is  part  of  that 
self-imposed  training. 

The  personality  of  the  practitioner  goes  a  long 
way  toward  the  making  of  an  orthoptist.  Aside 
from  possessing  the  patience  of  a  bushelful  of  Jobs, 
he  must  be  understanding,  have  impeccable  integ- 
rity and  regard  his  patient's  welfare  as  the  most 
important  trust.  He  must  have  better  than  average 
knowledge  of  his  specialty  and  must  reduce  that 
knowledge  to  his  patient's  level  of  comprehension. 
He  must  know,  for  his  own  and  his  patient's  infor- 
mation, the  chronological  basis  which  the  visual 
apparatus  follows  in  development.  It  is  important 
that  he  know  that  at  birth  the  eye  of  the  newborn 
is  very  small  and  is  incomplete  in  development. 
Such  knowledge  will  be  useful  to  him  when  con- 
sidering cases  of  amblyopia.  Because  knowledge 
that  at  birth  the  macular-foveal  area  is  not  devel- 
oped and  indistinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the 
retina,  it  will  help  him  to  understand  how  to  deal 

(Please  turn  to  page  fourteen) 
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PHOTOPSIA 

Definition: 

Flashes  of  light,  sparks,  bright  circles. 
Senility: 

Angiospasm  (vascular  spasm)  and  arterio-  scler- 
osis in  elderly  patients  may  produce  flashes  of  light. 
Epilepsy: 

Flashes  of  flickering  of  light  may  appear  as  part 
of  the  aura  which  proceeds  unconsciousness  and 
convulsions. 
Optic  Neuritis: 

Flashes  of  light,  sparks  or  bright  circles  suggest 
an  early  stage  of  optic  neuritis. 
Migraine: 

In  many  cases  of  migraine  visual  disturbances 
constitute  the  aura  of  warning  of  an  impending 
attack.  Then  a  central  scotoma  appears.  As  it 
enlarges  it  may  become  clear  centrally  and  a 
flickering  light  or  a  central  bright  spot  may  assume 
a  zigzag  outline.  In  other  cases,  colored  light, 
sparks  or  flashes  of  light  may  occur.  After  a  period 
of  time  the  phenomena  disappear  and  hemi-crania 
ensues. 
Detachment  of  the  Retina: 

A  patient  with  high  or  very  high  myopia  that 
complains  of  attacks  of  flashes  of  light,  showers 
of  sparks,  or  other  types  of  photopsias  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  retinal  detachment.  These  symptoms 
suggest  an  impending  retinal  detachment. 
Senile  Vitreous  Opacities: 

Patients  who  have  senile  vitreous  opacities  may 
complain  of  lightning  streaks  or  these  streaks  may 
appear  subjectively  only  after  the  patients  are 
questioned  about  their  presence.  An  increase  in 
the  number  of  vitreous  opacities  usually  accom- 
panies the  appearances  of  flashes.  These  streaks 
usually  appear  in  the  temporal  field  of  vision  but 
may  be  referred  to  any  other  part  of  the  field. 
They  result  from  sudden  impact  of  the  shrunken 
separated  vitreous  against  the  peripheral  retina 
during  movements  of  the  eyeball. 
Exudative  Choroiditis: 

In  the  early  stages  of  this  disease  the  patients 
are  often  much  annoyed  by  subjective  symptoms 
of  light,  such  as  sparks,  flashes  of  light,  or  bright 


circles  before  the  eyes. 
Glaucoma: 

The  iridescent  vision  of  the  galucomatous  pa- 
tient is  a  prominent  symptom.  This  consists  of  a 
definite  ring  of  light  surrounding  artificial  light 
sources.  There  is  first  a  dark  band  surrounded  by 
concentric  rings  of  prismatic  colors  with  violet 
within  and  red  without. 
Tumor  of  the  Occipital  Lobe  of  the  Cerebrum: 

Homonymous  hemianopsia  is  an  early  sign.  It 
may  be  accompanied  by  subjective  light  sensations 
frequently  taking  the  form  of  scintillating  scoto- 
mata.  They  are  usually  projected  into  the  blind 
half  of  the  field  of  vision. 
Pressure: 

Pressure  on  the  eyeball  will  cause  the  sensation 
of  light.    This  is  commonly  known  as  phosphene. 
This  is  due  to  mechanical  irritation  of  the  recipient 
elements  of  the  retina  (rod  and  cone  cells). 
Trauma: 

A  sudden  blow  or  pressure  on  the  eyeball  will 
cause  the  sensation  of  sparks  commonly  referred  to 
as  "seeing  stars."    It  is  caused  by  the  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  retina. 
Phosphene  of  Czermak: 

On  making   an   effort   of   accommodation  in   a 
dark    room    we    sometimes   see    a   large   luminous 
circle,  which  is  attributed  to  the  traction  produced 
by  the  nerves  during  the  movements. 
Traction  of  the  Optic  Nerves: 

On  making  rapid  movements  of  the  eyes,  in  a 
darkened  room,  we  observe  two  luminous  circles 
corresponding  to  the  places  of  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerves.  These  are  due  to  the  traction  produced  by 
the  nerves  during  the  movements. 
Syphilitic  Retinitis: 

Shimmering  light  spots  and  circles  is  a  common 
subjective  symptom  of  syphilitic  retinitis. 
Obstruction  of  Central  Artery  of  the  Retina: 

Vision  is  lost  with  characteristic  suddenness  in 
this  condition.  Usually  preceding  the  blindness 
there  is  a  temporary  obscuration  of  vision,  or  a 
little  headache  and  giddiness,  with  flashes  of  light. 

{Please  turn  to  page  six) 
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By  Philip  B.  Bern 

It  is  with  mixed  enthusiasm  that  I  write  this 
particular  monthly  column.  The  reason  is  simple. 
It  centers  about  the  fact  that  the  events  and  emo- 
tions one  person  may  experience  are,  in  essence, 
so  remote  from  his  neighbor's  interpretation  of 
those  same  events  and  emotions,  that  it  seems  a 
hopeless  task  to  wed  the  two.  There  is  the  inevi- 
table void  between  the  actual  sensation  and  the 
comprehension  of  that  sensation  by  another  hu- 
man. Even  in  vision,  we  know  that  no  two  people 
observe  the  same  object  identically.  They  may  see 
it  through  the  same  visual  apparatus,  but  they  will 
observe  it  differently.  There  is  a  difference  between 
seeing  and  observing.  I  therefore  realize  that  those 
subjects  which  I  may  choose  to  write  about  here, 
contain  concepts  and  ideas  which  are  in  entire  dis- 
agreement with  those  of  your  own.  However,  I 
consider  a  situation  with  varying  concepts  to  be  a 
healthy  one.  What  one  person  or  group  of  persons 
can  be  given  the  authority  to  proclaim  judgment 
on  truth?  Euclid's  system  of  mathematics  says  that 
two  plus  two  does  not  equal  four.  Who  are  we  to 
argue? 

Until  a  short  while  ago,  I  allotted  too  little  time 
to  a  matter  which  I  now  consider  to  be  all  im- 
portant, especially  to  a  professional  man  in  a  heal- 
ing art  and  science.  I  speak  of  the  age  old  search 
to  understand  the  inner  workings  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  products  of  those  very  same  inner 
workings.  It  would  truly  be  an  amazing  feat  to 
observe  the  birth  of  an  idea  or  emotion  in  one  of 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  dynamic  private  brain, 
trace  its  journey  through  the  nervous  system,  and 
watch  it  emerge  in  the  form  of  sound,  muscular 
contraction,  or  any  of  the  means  granted  us  to  con- 
vey expression  of  thought.  "What  a  dream  ful- 
filled." would  the  men  of  psychiatry  and  psychology 
exclaim.  Yet,  were  this  phenomenon  actually  ob- 
served, could  even  the  most  intelligent  in  our  midst 
be  capable  of  making  head  or  tail  out  of  it?  I 
think  not.  Even  as  the  sabre-toothed  tiger  became 
extinct  because  of  what  we  term,  "overspecializa- 
tion,"  so  is  man's  ability  to  express  his  true  inner 
and  sincere  feelings  becoming  extinct.  These  have 
only  been  a  select  few  in  recent  generations,  who 
have  had  the  enviable  attribute  of  being  able  to 
correlate  thought  and  action.  On  the  contrary, 
there  seems  to  be  an  increase  in  man's  ability  to 
act  to  a  situation,  in  a  sector  which  approaches 


a  direction  almost  180°  away  from  the  original 
manner  he  had  chosen  to  act  to  that  situation.  An 
everyday  example  of  this  might  be  embodied  in 
simply  observing  an  ordinary  jaywalker.  He  will 
calmly  cross  a  street,  which  is  literally  flooded  with 
traffic,  even  though  he  fully  realizes  that  one  mis- 
take on  his  part  or  on  that  of  a  driver,  could  result 
in  his  immediate  death.  Call  it  human  nature  or 
anything  else,  but  the  proof  of  what  I  have  stated 
can  be  easily  illustrated  in  numerous  other  seem- 
ingly "accepted"  natural  tendencies  of  people. 

I  cannot  treat  this  lack  of  correlation  between 
thought  and  action  lightly.  I  believe  it  is  the  source 
of  most  disagreements,  but  it  in  the  affairs  of  state 
between  nations,  the  business  world,  or  even  in  the 
dealings  between  parent  and  child,  and  husband 
and  wife.  Too  often  we  hear  ourselves  saying, 
"Gosh,  I  didn't  mean  it  that  way,"  after  making 
a  statement  and  hearing  a  certain  party's  response 
to  that  statement.  Where  is  the  solution  to  the 
problems  as  I  have  presented  it?  Can  we  ever 
really  interpret  the  true  meanings  of  our  fellow 
man's  actions?  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  the  despair  and 
suffering  that  emerges  as  an  end  result  of  not  being 
able  to  comprehend  even  the  simplest  of  state- 
ments, will  continue  to  torture  us  and  delay  us  in 
our  quest  for  better  relationships  with  one  another. 
Our  stay  on  this  planet  is  a  short  one  .  .  .  why 
can't  it  also  be  sweet? 


Ocular  Svmptamotologv — continued 

Sympathetic  Irritation: 

Sympathetic  irritation  is  regarded  as  a  func- 
tional disturbance.  It  is  customary  to  describe  the 
eye,  which  is  implicated  as  a  result  of  disease  or 
injury  of  its  fellow,  as  the  sympathizing  eye.  The 
sympathizing  eye  presents  a  series  of  symptoms  in- 
cluding the  sensation  of  light  flashes  and  sparks. 

Less  Common  Causes  Include: 

Meningitis 

Insanity 

Early  stages  of  apoplexy 

Functional  nervous  disorders  (neurasthenia  and 
hysteria) 

Sinusitis 

Cerebral  anemia  and  hyperemia. 
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Uiuuil  VacmjAzM 


by  Ira  Schwartz 

One  of  the  truly  great  steps  taken  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  down  the  tremendous  automotive  accident 
toll  is  the  vision  program  that  has  been  instituted 
by  several  states.  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and 
Florida  are  now  in  the  process  or  have  definite 
plans  to  test,  visually,  each  and  every  driver  when 
he  applies  for  renewal  of  his  driving  license.  Tests 
are  being  conducted  on  the  orthorater  type  screen- 
ing devices.  The  results  found  are  eagerly  awaited 
by  those  who  are  seriously  concerned  with  the 
mounting  death  toll  due  to  automotive  accidents. 
It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  subnormal  vision 
is  the  cause  of  many  accidents,  but  now  for  the 
first  time  we  will  soon  have  proof  as  to  the  number 
of  drivers  who  are  operating  under  this  hazardous 
condition.  How  long  will  it  take  other  states  to 
take  this  necessary  step?  Procrastination  means 
useful  lives  lost  needlessly  when  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating such  a  program  is  so  low. 

Monroe  J.  Hirsch  of  L.  A.  G.  O.  presents  some 
very  interesting  findings  on  the  refraction  of  school 
children  before  and  after  summer  vacation.  Results 
of  the  experiment  show  that  the  decrease  in  hyper- 
opia during  the  summer  months  is  in  keeping  with 
the  rate  of  normal  decreasing  and  therefore  close 
work  has  no  association  with  change  in  refractive 
status.  This  is  a  blow  to  the  "use-abuse  theory" 
which  suggests  that  use  of  the  eyes,  especially  in 
near  work,  is  the  major  cause  of  myopia. 

Quoted  from  the  Mid-West  Optical  Journal — 

"The  July  issue  of  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion featured  a  story  on  the  new  miracle  drug 
"Sulfhydryl"  in  a  writeup  'Your  Eyes  are  Safer 
Now.'  Sold  under  the  trade  name  "Hydrosulphosol" 
this  new  miracle  drug  is  used  to  treat  eye  burns 
from  hot  iron,  sulphuric  acid  or  other  acids  or 
molten  metals.  It  is  also  used  in  practically  all 
types  of  eye  injuries.  Sometimes  it  is  administered 
together  with  castor  oil  and  given  by  mouth  to 
counteract  the  poison  which  the  infection  sends 
throughout  the  body.  The  most  astonishing  use  of 
sulphydryl  is  to  eradicate  opaque  white  patches  of 
long  duration  on  the  cornea  caused  by  external 
damage  or  ulceration." 

Writer's  note — but  it  can't  solve  PR  problems. 


Wxmt  to  QlactLce.  O^ptcmvei^? 

by  Bernard  Ber stein 
CONNECTICUT 

An  applicant  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  a 
graduate  of  an  approved  School  of  Optometry. 
The  course  of  study  in  these  approved  schools  must 
not  be  less  than  4  years. 

If  the  practitioner  uses  or  displays  the  title  of 
"Doctor"  he  must  append  the  word  optometrist 
after  his  name. 

This  state  has  no  reciprocity  with  any  other  state. 

The  State  Board  Examinations  are  held  gener- 
ally at  the  close  of  college  terms,  and  at  a  later 
period  in  the .  year  provided  a  sufficient  number 
of  applicants  qualify.  The  passing  grade  is  75%. 
Failure  in  more  than  2  subjects  necessitates  taking 
an  entire  reexamination.  Ten  questions  are  asked 
and  all  ten  must  be  answered.  No  fee  is  required 
for  the  above  or  for  a  re-examination.  If  only  one 
or  two  subjects  are  failed,  the  candidate  is  re-exam- 
ined in  only  the  failed  subject  or  subjects  respec- 
tively. Here  again,  no  fee  is  required.  The  exam- 
ination in  each  of  the  ten  subjects  is  based  upon 
work  covered  in  curriculums  of  accredited  optom- 
etry colleges.  After  passing  the  written  examina- 
tion, a  practical  demonstration  is  required  to  prove 
ability  to  make  routine  eye  examination,  visual 
analysis,  and  refraction. 

MARYLAND 

An  applicant  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  must 
present  a  record  of  his  preliminary  scholastic  and 
professional  education,  equal  to  such  standard  as 
may  be  adopted  by  the  State  Board. 

The  fee  for  the  State  Board  examination  is  $25. 
Reciprocity  is  granted  to  applicants  from  states 
which  similarly  accredits  the  holders  of  certificates 
to  practice  optometry  from  this  state. 

The  passing  grade  for  the  State  Board  examina- 
tion is  70fr.  If  the  first  examination  is  failed,  a 
re-examination  may  be  taken  after  a  lapse  of  6 
months.   The  fee  for  re-exemination  is  $15. 

The  title  of  Doctor  of  Optometry  or  Optics  can 
only  be  used  if  applicant  has  received  a  degree 
from  a  legally  chartered  college  having  the  author- 
ity to  grant  the  above  degrees. 
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Jiliimrd  AilacLatLo-n  YleuM, 

To  you,  our  future  alumni,  this  column  is  sin- 
cerely dedicated.  The  Alumni  Association  has 
a:  its  purpose  the  continual  improvement  of  the 
College,  the  alumni,  and  the  profession.  While 
the  Alumni  Association  is  largely  concerned  with 
graduates  of  the  College,  the  undergraduates  are 
the  alumni  of  the  future,  and  a  four  point  pro- 
gram is  aimed  directly  at  you,  the  undergraduate. 

Point  One:  The  alumni  advisory  service  will 
start  functioning  three  months  before  the  close 
of  the  school  year.  Every  Wednesday  afternoon, 
a  different  alumnus  will  be  present  in  the  Alumni 
Headquarters  at  the  College,  to  answer  students 
regarding  their  future  in  optometry.  It  is  intended 
that  all  statistics  and  informative  material  that 
can  be  obtained  from  the  American  Optometric 
Association  and  from  other  sources  will  be  avail- 
able. This  advisory  service,  with  a  number  of 
different  practioners  available  for  advice,  should 
aid  the  senior  student  in  making  his  future  plans. 

Point  Two:  An  Alumni  Award,  in  the  form  of 
a  handsome  placque,  will  be  presented  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class  who  achieves  an  out- 
standing scholastic  and  extra-curricula  record. 
Graduating  students  thus  honored  will  have  their 
names  inscribed  on  a  large  placque,  to  be  on  dis- 
play in  the  College.  The  first  Alumni  Award  will 
be  made  at  the  next  graduation  exercises. 

Point  Three:  Seniors  are  invited  to  attend  all 
educational  meetings  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
Those  seniors  who  were  present  at  the  recent  Panel 
Discussion  meeting  certainly  enjoyed  a  very  in- 
formative  and  interesting  evening. 

Point  Four:  The  Alumni  Association  has  a  new 
rule  which  grants  an  alumnus  free  membership 
for  his  first  year  immediately  following  graduation. 

After  a  student  has  spent  years  of  his  life  at 
the  College,  it  is  only  natural  and  right  that  the 
relationship  between  the  graduate  and  the  college 
should  not  be  severed  at  graduation,  but  that  it 
be  merely  changed.  May  I  urge  you,  even  now, 
to  plan  to  become  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  remain  a  member,  following  your 
graduation  from  the  College. 

Hvman   Rossen,  '43 
President  of  the  Mass.  College 
of  Optometry  Alumni  Assn. 


JAt  Yluv-  y.ea'i 

By  Richard  E.  Knecht 

The  YEAR  is  old, 
And  welcomes  sleep; 
The  robe  sags,  and 
Sand   trickles  out. 


The  rusty  scythe 
Needs  honing, 
And  lies  useless 
In  webbed  dust. 

Masks   and   tears   fall 
On  champagne  prayer, 
Then   wash   our   sin 
With  loud   guffaws. 

(Carry  the  casket, 
And  dance  a  jig. 
Lower  it  deep, 
And  sip  some  wine. 

Light  the   candles, 
And   pop  the  guns; 
Throw  the  confetti, 
And  blow  the  horns.) 

The   crown  is  placed 
On  NEW  YEAR'S  cup, 
And  toasts  are  made 
With,  "Auld  Lang  Syne". 

The   Nude   Infant 
Cries   approval, 
And   swaggers   proud, 
To  take  his  throne. 
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Recently,  I  was  shown  a  pamphlet,  What  Is  An 
Optometrist?,  which  was  published  several  years 
ago  by  the  Department  of  Public  Information  of 
the  A.O.A.  In  simple  terminology,  it  described 
the  training  received  by  optometrists  in  the  accred- 
ited optometric  schools  and  colleges  and  defined 
the  Optometrist  as  a  "vision  specialist"  by  ade- 
quately differentiating  his  functions  from  that  of 
any  other  profession  which  the  lay-public  might 
have  confused  with  his  own.  It  is  illustrated  and 
probably  not  too  expensive  to  issue. 

Why  haven't  more  of  these  pamphlets  been 
distributed  to  the  public?  Why  should  we  con- 
tinue to  remain  astounded  whenever  the  public's 
general  ignorance  of  our  functions  and  training 
are  brought  to  our  attention?  Is  there  any  con- 
ceivable reason  why  the  populace  should  not  be- 
come as  aware  of  the  symptoms  and  consequences 
of  presbyopia  as  it  now  is  of  the  effects  of  diabetes 


and  tuberculosis?  An  individual  having  difficulties 
brought  about  by  presbyopia  will  certainly  appre- 
ciate information  concerning  that  defect  as  much 
as  an  individual  would  appreciate  information 
concerning  the  other  ailments,  if  he  had  or  feared 
that  he  had  them. 

We  are  offering  our  services  to  a  public  that 
is  conditioned  to  advertising.  The  A.M. A.  has 
recognized  this.  It  has  utilized  the  radio  and  has 
published  various  pamphlets  in  order  to  project 
its  feelings  and  to  inform  the  public  of  the  many 
functions  of  medicine  not  too  clearly  understood 
by  the  average  patient. 

The  time  has  come  when  Optometry  must 
follow  suit.  We  can  never  hope  to  attain  the  full 
professional  status  we  are  entitled  to,  until  we 
make  Mr.  Patient  fully  cognizant  of  the  unique 
service  we  are  in  a  position  to  offer  him. 


£etteAb  to-  tde  £ditok 

I,  first,  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Scope 
staff  on  the  new  format  of  the  November  issue. 
You  have  done  a  splendid  job  of  revamping  the 
magazine. 

Secondly,  I  should  like  to  remark  on  one  of 
the  articles  which  appeared  in  the  above  issue, 
namely,  Senior  Slants.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
purpose  of  such  a  column  is  to  give  news  con- 
cerning the  senior  class  members  and  events;  not 
to  express  opinions  which  the  authors  believe  to  be 
representative  of  the  entire  group.  If  I  am  wrong 
on  this  belief,  please  correct  me. 

The  president  of  the  senior  class  was  accused 
of  "railroading"  a  vote.  Again,  as  the  authors, 
I  am  not  questioning  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
motion  passed.  However,  I  believe  the  accusation 
to  be  unjust  for  if  Apartment  29  will  recall,  the 
measure  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  voters. 
If  this  is  "railroading"  then  we  might  as  well 
condemn  all  of  the  democratic  procedures  of  the 
world. 

I  respect  the  author's  opinions,  but  only  as  such. 
.  Their  point  probably  could  have  been  more  effec- 
tive if  they  had  reserved  some  of  the  column  space 
for  the  voices  of  various  class  members  followed 
by  their  names.  Why  single  out  one  man  for 
something    that    a   majority    are    responsible    for? 

Norman  L.  Becker. 
(Please  turn  to  page  seventeen) 
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by  Apartment  2Q 


(Note:  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  this 
column  are  still  on  their  Thanksgiving  vacation 
and  busy  awaiting  the  Christmas  holiday,  a  guest 
writer  has  been  asked  to  continue  the  words  of 
wisdom  of  the  Senior  Slants  flowing.  But  he  re- 
fused— the  pig-headed  fool.  After  several  other 
appeals  had  been  made,  and  similar  pig-headed 
refusals,  I  have  decided  to  write  this  edition  by 
myself.  Therefore,  don't  blame  Apartment  29  for 
what  will  follow,  and  certainly  don't  disturb 
them — their  average  for  the  Pathology  exam  was 
only  97.35r^-,  and  they  are  following  Mel  Zolot's 
advice  of  studying  six  more  hours  each  day.) 

Great  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  panel  discussion.  Walking  through 
the  halls  of  the  school,  I  stopped  a  few  members 
of  the  senior  class,  and  asked  them  what  they 
thought  of  the  idea.  Some  of  the  replies  were  as 
follows : 

Ben  Golub — "It  has  been  a  wonderful  moral 
booster  in  my  case.  It's  a  good  feeling  to  know 
that  there  are  others  in  the  class  who  know  as  little 
as  I  do." 

John  Rutkowsky — "Why  this  is  just  what  I've 
been  waiting  for.  Gives  me  a  chance  to  explain 
what  I  say  .  Now  to  make  a  short  story  long, — 
now  hold  on  there,  Doc,  don't  go  away,  I'm  not 
through  talking — ." 

Another  new  innovation  under  considerable  dis- 
cussion is  the  study  of  Case  Analysis.  Some  opin- 
ions on  the  matter  were : 

Rick  Cusumano — "Before  I  walked  into  class, 
I  knew  the  condition  was  a  simple  Myope  who 
needed  a  — 2.00  Diopter  lens.  After  one  hour  of 
discussion,  I  had  changed  the  diagnosis  to  a  5.00 
Diopter  compound  Hyperopic  Astigmat,  and  I  was 
prescribing  7  Prism  Diopters  of  Base  In  for  an 
Adductive  difficulty  he  may  have  during  the  hours 
of  4  and  6  A.M.  if  he  reads  Milton's  "Paradise 
Lost." 

Paul  Weissman — "What  are  they,  Wise-guys? 
It  takes  two  of  them  almost  three  years  to  give  us 
the  course  in  Optometry,  and  now  in  three  hours 
they  want  us  to  give  it  all  back!" 

My  final  question  was,  "Do  you  feel  that  you  will 
be  qualified,  upon  leaving  this  school,  to  dispense 


lenses  and  frames  accurately?"  For  some  strange 
reason  everybody  refused  to  answer  me,  some  even 
kicked  me,  until  I  came  across  someone  curled  up  in 
a  dimly-lit  corner  of  the  boiler  room  who  answered 
rather  meekly,  "I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  With 
my  practical  knowledge  of  determining  prism 
power  by  calipering,  neutralization,  decentration, 
tangent  screen,  and  lensometer,  I  can't  go  wrong. 
Naturally,  for  the  first  five  years  of  my  practice, 
prisms  are  all  I'm  going  to  prescribe.  As  for 
fitting  my  saddle-bridge  frames  (naturally),  if  the 
frame  or  temples  don't  fit  properly,  I'll  sneer  at  the 
patient,  grumble  a  few  inaudible  remarks  under 
my  breath,  use  the  plier  I  don't  have  but  should 
have  to  make  certain  bends  that  neither  the  patient 
nor  I  can  see,  and  tell  him  to  go  home  and  get 
used  to  the  glasses  because  he  doesn't  know  any 
better  anyway."  These  were  his  last  remarks  before 
he  jumped  into  the  fire. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that  talking 
with  the  fellows  has  been  fun,  and  writing  this 
article  has  given  me  a  sense  of  pride  I  can't  ex- 
plain. What's  that — who  am  I?  Just  call  me  a 
Pig-headed  Fool. 


\..\TS   ALL    IN   Youfc    MINO,  r 

MR.  Bent ,  VouVl  Get  u«  to  it  . 
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By  Apartment  28 


Well,  quite  a  bit  has  transpired  in  the  past 
five  or  six  weeks.  The  item  of  most  importance 
to  all  optometry  students,  it  would  seem,  is  that 
one  of  our  very  own  juniors,  Robert  O'Toole,  has 
come  up  with  a  magnificent  answer  to  a  question 
that  just  about  stumped  the  entire  junior  class. 
The  question,  which  was  asked  by  Dr.  Kuhn, 
went  as  follows,  "Give  a  reason  why  a  6  diopter 
Hyperope  with  a  full  correction  before  his  eyes 
may  only  have  20/200  vision?"  The  answer  by 
O'Toole :  "He  would  have  difficulty  if  he  were  a 
6  diopter  myope."  This  answer  has  revolution- 
ized the  optometric  world  in  its  way  of  thinking. 

That,  however,  is  enough  for  scientific  discov- 
eries. Another  fellow  junior,  just  recently  became 
the  father  of  a  baby  (what  else).  As  his  excuse 
for  being  absent  on  that  day,  he  wrote  the  school 
a  letter: 

Dear  School: 

Sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  return  to  class 
yesterday  but  wife  had  a  baby  and  it  wasn't  my 


fault. 


Yours  truly, 

J.  C. 


By  the  way,  many  thanks  to  Jim  for  those  el  ropos 
he  passed  out.  The  bands  around  the  cigars  made 
wonderful  rings  and  we  sold  them  to  Joe  Medeiros 
for  all  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

Have  any  of  the  juniors  seen  that  horrible 
grievance  letter  received  by  the  student  council 
from  three  or  their  classmates?  If  you  haven't, 
here  it  is: 

Dear  S.G.: 

Please  do  something  about  our  apartment.  The 
roof  leaks.  We  were  having  dinner  during  the 
storm  the  other  night  and  the  roof  leaked  so 
badly,  we  finished  our  soup  three  times. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Duke,  Gil  &  Sully. 

If  any  students  have  heard  those  moans  and 
groans  and  giggles  coming  from  the  basement 
every  Monday  afternoon,  you  need  not  be  alarmed. 
It  is  only  the  glee  club  and  they  are  nothing  to 
get  alarmed  about  since  they  mean  no  harm. 
With    their    accompanist,    Al    Kurlan    ( the    poor 


man's  George  Shearing),  working  his  knuckles  to 
the  elbow,  the  glee  club  is  going  places  and  we 
hope  they  stay  there.  It  boasts  quite  a  few  indi- 
vidual stars  however,  which  is  quite  possible  since 
most  of  the  members  seem  to  be  juniors.  .  .  .  and 
who  knows,  with  a  little  bit  of  practice  they  might 
someday  be  able  to  sing. 

Before  we  go  any  further  in  our  tirade  against 
humanity,  we  wish  it  known  that  we  seriously  are 
not  writing  this  column  sarcastically*  and  that 
any  remarks  made  about  organizations  of  the 
school  or  members  of  the  class  are  just  in  fun. 
If  the  students  feel  the  column  is  too  hard  on  any 
one,  it  will  be  censored. 

And  now,  a  very  serious  question  which  could 
prove   detrimental   to  optometrists  as  a  whole. 
Question:    Which  is  really  better,  No.  1  or  No.  2? 
May  be  the  1  &  2  men,  Hal  and  Jack,  can  answer 
that. 


Ed.  —  Don't  believe  it. 


Kenneth 
isn't 


l\LaUze'c... 


He  needs  CVs! 

You'll  recognize  the  symptoms  imme- 
diately. He's  lost  the  ability  to  see  nat- 
urally at  all  distances.  Prescribe  Univis 
Continuous  Vision  Lenses  to  give  him — 
and  other  bifocal  patients  with  1.25 
reading  adds  or  more — clear,  comfort- 
able vision  at  all  distance  ranges  plus  the 
pleasure  of  youthful  seeing  habits.  Let  us 
see  to  it  that  your  CV  Rx's  are  accurately 
serviced.  Satisfaction  insured. 

WILSON   &   HALFORD  OPTICAL  CO. 

387   WASHINGTON   ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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/CBH    JOBBING/ 


by  Sidney  Green  and  Joe  Sica 


Having  successfully  ( ???)  fought  their  way 
through  the  mid-semester  exams  the  sophomores 
now  feel  the  way  Tunney  did  on  the  night  of 
his  greatest  triumph.  It  was  a  tough  fight  mom, 
the  odds  were  agin  us,  but  we  took  'em. 

The  latest  by-word  of  the  class  is  "fog-him-up." 
For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  above  phrase,  we 
shall  attempt  to  explain  it.  The  first  thing  that 
we  would  like  to  state  is  that  the  test  is  a  sub- 
jective one.  It  is  a  subjective  test  because  it  is 
not  an  objective  one.  The  first  step  that  you  take 
is  to  "fog"  your  patient,  in  other  words  blind  him 
with  lenses  so  that  he  is  unable  to  see  the  wall; 
never  mind  the  chart  in  front  of  him.  After  doing 
this,  call  for  a  seeing  eye  dog  or  lead  patient  up 
to  the  chart.  The  next  step  is  to  take  your  patient 
out  of  the  fog  until  he  is  able  to  see  the  spokes 
which  are  on  or  nearby  the  test  chart.  If  all  the 
spokes  appear  equally  light  or  dark  (who  ever 
heard  of  dark  spokes)  then  you  have  a  patient 
with  a  spherical  eye.  If  patient  does  not  see  spokes 
in  front  of  him  refer  him  to  Dr.  Wekstein,  who 
we   are    sure   will    have    an    explanation    for   this 


extraordinary  case. 

If  you  have  noticed  any  of  the  sophomores 
walking  about  the  college  with  an  anemic  look 
as  of  late  it  is  due  to  their  having  given  their 
blood  for  the  aid  and  perhaps  for  the  existence  of 
anatomy.  As  medical  men,  they  will  make  good 
optometrists. 

Glad  to  see  so  many  sophomores  turning  out 
for  the  school's  basketball  games.  We  are  sure 
that  they  have  enjoyed  the  games  and  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  team,  as  yet,  are  really  missing 
something.  At  our  next  game  though  we  will 
have  to  tie  one  of  our  over-zealous  rooters  down, 
or  else  we  shall  lose  all  our  female  patrons.  Please 
control  your  emotions  at  our  next  game  Jerry, 
afterall  there  are  other  things  in  the  world  besides 
women    (huh    ???). 

By  the  way  we  think  it  is  about  time  that  we 
got  rid  of  that  frog  that  has  made  its  way  from 
the  biology  lab  into  our  class  room.  We  hear  that 
the  frog  is  in  reality  our  new   President,   but  of 

(Please  turn  to  page  twenty) 


Happy  the  Patient 


.  .  .  whose  eye  care  has  included 
careful  regard  to  style  as  well  as 
Visual  Correction.  This  lady  is 
able  to  change  her  glasses  as  she 
changes  her  clothes  to  match  the 
occasion  because  of  her  Optical 
Wardrobe. 


SHURON  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  INC. 


Established   in   1864 
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F C  C  f  H  /V4  A.  IN  13  C^  I EW by  Henry  Levin  and  Al  Mastr°b°un° 


Some  one  (he  probably  was  a  student  at 
M.C.O.)  once  said  that  the  only  thing  wrong 
with  vacations  is  that,  like  most  good  things,  they 
must  come  to  an  end.  Well,  there's  no  doubt  but 
that  the  freshmen,  knowing  some  of  them  as  we  do, 
can  readily  appreciate  the  all-to-realistic  truth  of 
this  statement.  However,  we  won't  torture  you 
in  recalling  the  beautiful  panorama  of  quiet  eve- 
nings at  home  around  the  tree  ( Oh  Yeh ! ) ,  Christ- 
mas gifts  (how  many  neckties  fellows?),  relatives, 
good  food  ( for  a  change ! ) ,  weekend  dates,  old 
friends  (girls  mostly),  and  finally  to  top  it  all  off — 
those  New  Year  parties  resounding  with  the  tinkle 
of  innocent  little  beer  cans.  Oh  yes,  fun  while  it 
lasted — but  it  didn't  last,  huh  boys!  No,  it  would 
be  too  cruel.  Furthermore  we  haven't  got  the 
strength  to  write  it,  any  more  than  you've  got  the 
strength  to  read  it. 

We  would  like  to  say  that  we  hope  you  fellows 
all  had  a  swell  vacation,  lots  of  fun,  and  plenty 
of  rest.  You're  going  to  need  it.  We  don't  have  to 
remind  you  (say,  maybe  you  forgot!)  that  finals 
are  looming  up  over  the  horizon,  and  it  won't  be 
long  before  we  start  hitting  the  books  in  earnest. 
Here's  wishing  that  everyone  does  well  in  them 
and  thereby  makes  a  good  showing  for  himself 
and  the  class.  We  all  want  to  be  around  for  the 
second   semester's  curriculum. 

Turning  to  more  pleasant  subjects  —  namely 
events,  past  and  future  —  those  who  attended  the 
Eyeball  really  had  the  time  of  their  lives  at  one 
of  the  best  social  events  of  the  year.  It  was  terrific 
to  say  the  least.  Both  fraternities  are  to  be  highly 
commended  in  doing  such  a  fine  job  in  planning 
the  gala  affair.  The  success  of  the  dance  was 
sufficient  proof  of  their  enthusiastic  work  and  co- 
operation. The  function  was  enhanced  by  the 
introduction  of  some  novel  ideas  —  souvenirs  pre- 
sented to  everyone,  the  election  of  a  lucky  Miss 
Eyeball  of  M.C.O.  and  highlighting  it  all,  a  giant 
pair  of  cardboard  eyeglasses  made  for  the  occasion. 

Concerning  the  success  of  the  basketball  team 
this  season,  the  freshmen  members  certainly  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  spirit  and  increasing 
ability.  We  can  look  forward  to  three  more  years 
of  fine  playing  by  Al  Greaves,  a  good  passer- and 
shooter;  Paul  Taylor,  fine  possibility  for  his  be- 
coming a  standout  in  the  defense  department; 
and  Dutch  Fehrnstrom,  Don  Dixon,  and  Hank 
Levin,  three  scrappers  who  through  constant  im- 


provement are  keeping  the  first  team  players  on 
their  toes.  While  on  the  subject  of  basketball,  we 
would  like  to  mention  the  forgotten  but  neverthe- 
less important  job  of  the  manager  of  the  team, 
Tom  Couch.    Keep  it  up  Tom — we  need  you  too. 

The  Glee  Club  has  really  been  improving  in 
both  membership  and  harmony.  You  can  hear 
them  raising  the  rafters  every  Monday  afternoon. 
More  upper  classmen  have  joined,  and  practice 
has  begun  on  some  new  songs.  Rumors  have  it 
that  there  are  still  men  with  singing  ability  who 
(for  some  strange  reason)  have  not  demonstrated 
their  talents.  Don't  try  to  suppress  natural  desires 
men.  If  you  want  to  sing,  come  down  to  the  re- 
hearsals. 

A  few  freshmen  have  become  interested  in  the 
Camera  Club  and  as  a  result  have  joined  the 
organization.  They  are  Bill  Hissey,  John  Gould, 
Pete  Eudenbach,  and  Kenny  Field.  Many  of  you 
probably  didn't  know  that  there  is  a  Camera  Club 
at  M.C.O.  Well,  there  is,  and  they're  looking  for 
new  members. 

Idle  Chatter: 
Mr.  Packer,  what  is  the  answer  when  you  sub- 
tract 36  from  7  (that's  right,  25).  I  guess  Nate 
Miller  will  be  wearing  new  ties  now  (wonder 
why?) .  All  freshmen  must  buy  a  copy  of  Giroux's 
"Modern  Principles  of  Analytic  Geometry"  as  a 
supplement  to  the  text  now  being  used.  The  re- 
nouned  theoretical  mathematician  will  be  visiting 
the  school  next  week  to  discuss  some  theories  and 
methods  of  his  and  also  autograph  copies  upon 
request.  Who's  the  pretty  gal  from  Brookline  that 
Lee  Gellerman  is  taking  out?  We  think  Pete 
Eudenbach  will  have  to  eat  his  lunch  a  little 
faster.  The  guy  eats  so  slowly  and  meticulously 
that  the  food  begins  to  decay  right  before  his  eyes. 
The  way  Wally  Flynn,  Bob  "Sullivan"  Graham, 
and  Al  Greaves  were  throwing  the  football  around 
on  the  Commons  one  afternoon,  it  looked  as  if 
they  were  practicing  for  some  bowl  game  (wonder 
if  that  was  the  real  reacon  they  were  down  on 
the  Commons?).  Each  week  that  goes  by,  one 
finds  or  can  readily  see  the  muscles .  of  Morton 
Greendorfer  developing  layer  by  layer.  We  figure 
the  Charles  Atlas  course  is  really  paying  off. 
Something  was  left  out  of  last  month's  article — 
it   seems   that   Rocco   Marzilli   was   the   leader   of 

(Please  turn  to  page  twenty) 
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Orthnoptists — continued 

with  the  problem  of  probable  congenital  ambly- 
opia, when  the  occasion  arises.  The  question  is 
still  being  asked  by  some  if  the  label  "congenital" 
is  fully  justifiable  in  all  cases  so  labeled. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Accommodation  develops  with 
visual  needs.  It  is  imperfect,  though  only  useably 
developed  even  at  about  three  years  of  age.  The 
macula  and  fovea  develop  at  six  months,  and  the 
extra-ocular  muscles,  are  well  developed  at  birth. 
Convergence  and  divergence,  though  innate  func- 
tions, develop  slower.  These  do  not  reach  full  de- 
velopment until  five  to  eight  years  of  age.  Here, 
too,  usage  helps  to  faciltate  development.  Binocu- 
lar fixation  is  a  normal  function  at  the  age  of  three. 
Likewise,  the  cornea  is  of  normal  size  at  that  age. 
Binocular  coordination  which  includes  fusion  and 
all  component  functions,  is  developed  by  the  sixth 
year,  and  reaches  full  development  at  the  age  of 
eight.  It  is  at  this  age,  also,  that  normal  growth  of 
the  eyeball  is  completed. 

An  adequately  trained  orthoptist  should  be 
aware  of  all  this.  He  should  also  know  that  nor- 
mal development  of  the  binocular  function  requires 
normal  performance  by  the  various  processes  of 
which  it  is  constituted.  The  task  becomes  all  the 
easier  if  one  is  familiar  with  all  phases  and  angles 
of  the  particular  problem. 

Orthoptics  is  not  merely  a  system  of  instru- 
mentive  manipulations.  While  instruments  help  to 
make  the  task  easier  and  relieve  the  orthoptist  of 
many  unnecessary  chores,  it  is  the  procedure  and 
each  separate  step  in  the  routine  that  is  responsible 
for  the  results  obtained. 

Nor  does  orthoptics  deal  with  conditioning  weak 
muscles  or  strong  muscles.  From  the  physiological 
standpoint,  the  ocular  muscles  are  capable  of  great 
exertion  and  nearly  tireless  effort.  Even  if  a  muscle 
is  paretic,  the  eye  can  be  made  to  follow  an  object 
over  the  field  of  rotation  without  showing  limita- 
tion of  movement.  This  is  because  it  takes  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  power  of  the  muscle 
to  move  the  eye  to  the  limit.  Movement  for  most 
visual  needs  is  seldom  beyond  15°  from  primary 
position.  Yet  movement  of  40°  to  50°  from  prim- 
ary position  is  neither  impossible  nor  uncommon. 
The  power  these  muscles  possess  is  due  to  their  an- 
atomical construction  and  nerve  supply.  In  this 
respect   the   ocular  muscles  are   unlike  any   other 


voluntary  muscles  of  the  body.  Their  fibres  are 
smaller  and  more  numerous.  The  nerve  fibres  are 
of  two  sizes.  Besides  there  is  double  innervation, 
probably  motor  and  sensory.  All  this  points  to 
delects  of  oculo-motor  system  as  being  basically  of 
an  innervational  nature. 

Orthoptics  being  a  process  for  developing  bin- 
ocular function,  is  based  for  its  learning  phase  on 
educative  processes.  Here  it  would  be  a  method 
of  re-education.  As  such,  it  depends  on  condition- 
ing, which  is  acquired  by  learning  and  repetitous 
performance.  This  makes  the  entire  process  one 
of  reflex  type.  Any  interference  with  normal  usage 
of  the  component  functions  is  likely  to  lead  to  ab- 
normal binocular  development. 

Establishment  of  normal  physiological  and  psy- 
chological phases  of  the  binocular  function  also 
follows  a  comparable  pattern.  Only  here  the 
stimuli  are  of  different  types  and  .  from  different 
sources. 

And  so,  judging  from  what  has  been  said 
throughout  this  paper,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  those  five  factors 
set  down  as  pre-requisites  in  the  making  of  an 
orthoptist  worthy  of  his  calling.  There  is  a  crying 
need  for  practitioners  with  a  bent  for  research. 
There  is,  likewise,  need  for  people  in  the  field  cap- 
able of  imparting  knowledge  as  knowledge  in  un- 
prejudiced and  unbiased  form,  free  from  labels 
and  promotional  schemes.  But  the  type  of  orthop- 
tist most  needed  is  one  who  is  not  only  capable  of 
imparting  knowledge  to  others,  and  who  can  talk 
and  write  lucidly  and  in  simple  terms  which  mean 
something,  but  who  is  also  able  to  evaluate  and 
acknowledge  the  works  of  others  and  give  due 
credit  to  accomplishments  while  adding  his  own. 


Best  wishes 
for  the  New  Year 

from 
The  Scope  Staff 
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RECEIDES  QOLD  MEDAL  A1PARD 


Dr.  Ralph  H.  Green,  Dean 

Dr.  Ralph  H.  Green,  dean  of  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Optometry,  has  received  word  from  Dr. 
Laurence  P.  Folsom,  director  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Foundation  of  Optometry,  that  he  has  been 


selected  to  receive  the  Foundation  Gold  Medal  for 
"meritorious  service  to  optometry."  It  is  an  annual 
award  given  to  any  optometrist,  physicist,  illumin- 
ating engineer,  ophthalmologist,  etc.,  who  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Foundation  has  made  the  greatest 
contributions  in  the  visual  field. 

In  1948,  Dr.  Green  was  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal  by  Beta  Sigma  Kappa  International  Hon- 
orary Society  for  "service  in  the  field  of  visual 
science."  In  1949,  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Foundation  of  Optometry 
for  "service  in  the  field  of  education." 

This  past  November,  the  Chicago  College  of 
Optometry  honored  Dr.  Green  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  in  Optometric 
Education  for  "outstanding  service  in  the  field  of 
optometric  education." 

It  is  probable  that  the  Foundation  Gold  Medal 
will  be  awarded  publicly  during  the  New  England 
Council  of  Optometrists'  Congress  in  March. 


BAUSCH    &    LOMB 


NORTHEASTERN    DIVISION 
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EMMOTE.; 


(Significance. 


by  Gil  Friedman 


"Never   a   friend   is   he    who   lives   without    a    thought   of 
giving; 
Ever  a  friend  is  he  who  gives;  he  makes  this  life  worth 
living." 

Anonymous 

With  the  "gold  war"  between  Saddle-bridge  and 
Numont  frames  still  resounding  in  the  hub-bub  of 
Back  Bay,  and  the  call  to  arms  between  "The 
French  Embassy"  and  The  Abbotsford,  Pennotes 
still  breeches  the  colorful  gap  of  Pi  Omicron  Sigma 
and  the  wastelands  of  Boston's  hustle-bustle  (ha! 
Boston's  rush-hour  doesn't  even  parallel  New 
York's  A-bomb  drill) . 

The  Pledge  Committee  wishes  to  announce  the 
acceptance  of  thirteen  neos  to  the  Pi  Omicron 
Sigma  roster  of  1951-52.  We  sincerely  feel  that 
these  men  will  have,  thank  you  Dr.  Namias,  "taken 
a  step  in  the  right  direction";  Michael  Bovin, 
Jerome  M.  Wasserman,  Harvey  Tuckman,  Michael 
Markowitz,  Harry  S.  Marcus,  David  L.  Marcus, 
Bernard  Berstein,  Elviro  Mastrobuono,  Jr.,  Leon 
Litman,  Henry  Levin,  Saul  Puchalsky,  Jr.,  Myron 
Lux,  and  Jules  Shuldinger. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  lectures  planned  by 
the  POS  Lecture  Committee  for  this  year  was  an 
informal  lecture  presented  by  Dr.  Harold  Cline, 
professor  of  Physiological  optics  here  at  MCO. 
Dr.  Cline  gave  an  address  on  "Practical  Econom- 
ics in  Opening  a  Practice"  based  upon  his  personal 
experience  and  expanded  by  certain  factual  evi- 
dence.   It  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  this  article  to 


express  our  gratitude  to  Dr.  Cline  for  his  timely, 
valuable,  and  pertinent  information  which  con- 
fronts the  graduate  today.  While  on  the  subject  of 
lectures,  Pi  Omicron  Sigma  would  like  to  thank 
Omega  Epsilon  Phi  for  their  splendid  movies  of 
Eye  Surgery  which  were  presented  last  month. 

Although  the  Eyeball,  sponsored  by  POS  and 
OEP,  has  at  this  writing  but  a  few  more  days  to 
reality,  it  is  without  a  doubt  that  this  one  will  be 
the  greatest  of  all.  Not  only  will  the  dance  be  a 
success  but  also  the  subsequent  parties  should  inject 
a  few  sacs. 

From  the  Alumni  we  hear  a  number  of  reports: 
Dr.  Seymore  Saltzman  has  traded  in  his  children 
in  the  Orthoptics  Clinic  for  a  pair  of  second  looie 
bars — hate  to  see  you  go,  Sey;  Lieut.  Ben  Kislin  is 
on  two  roads — one  to  matrimony,  one  to  Eng- 
land— he  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Eye  Clinic  at 
Sampson  AFB,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Alfred  Rappoport,  from 
last  communique,  is  still  in  Trieste,  Italy  with  the 
Army;  Dr.  Burt  Cowan  received  his  commission 
in  the  Army  as  a  second  looie.  Thank  you  Army 
Intelligence. 

This  writer  and  all  the  elements  of  Pi  Omicron 
Sigma  wish  to  extend  their  humble  gratitude  to 
the  administration's  achievement  in  attaining  the 
ultimate  goal  of  its  predecessors — the  recognition 
of  the  Doctor  of  Optometry,  upon  graduation  and 

[Please  turn  to  page  nineteen) 
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Letters  to  the  Editor — continued 

Jan.  3,  1952 
To  the  Editor: 

In  the  SCOPE,  Nov.  19,  1951,  L.  W.  Macdonald, 
O.D.  asks  several  pertinent  questions  regarding  the 
optometrist's  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  child 
with  crooked  eyes.  May  I  have  the  privilege  of  sug- 
gesting a  few  thoughts  that  may  be  worthy  of  fur- 
ther discussion? 

May  I  begin  by  stating  that  I  am  an  optometrist, 
content  to  limit  my  practice  to  optometric  pro- 
cedure. Therefore  I  believe  that  the  first  step  in 
contacting  a  case  of  squint  is  to  make  a  differential 
diagnosis  to  determine  if  the  case  be  pathologic  or 
traumatic  or  if  it  is  of  the  functional  type.  My  ob- 
servations lead  me  to  believe  that  approximately 
90 9r  of  all  squints  are  functional.  I  refer  the  re- 
maining 10%  to  the  proper  professional  practi- 
tioner. What  are  the  chief  factors  in  such  a  differ- 
ential diagnosis? 

1.  Functional  squint  usually  has  several  distinc- 
tive manifestations.  It  usually  appears  suddenly 
when  the  child  is  from  one  to  three  years  old,  with 
an  average  manifestation  at  the  age  of  two  years. 
Functional  squint  manifests  another  important 
characteristic.  The  patient  almost  invariably  has 
monocular  vision. 

2.  Pathologic  or  traumatic  squint  may  occur  at 
any  age.  Unless  the  predisposing  cause  is  present 
before  birth  or  in-  early  infancy,  such  a  squinter 
will  have  diplopia  as  the  chief  complaint. 

Let  us  study  the  significance  of  points  1  and  2. 
The  infant  began  life  with  monocular  vision.  In  1, 
it  became  imperative  to  suppress  vision  through 
one  eye  before  binocular  perception  was  developed 
and  before  the  fusing  of  the  two  stimuli  was 
learned.  Therefore  the  child  REMAINED  monoc- 
ular. In  2,  there  is  an  entirely  different  story  if 
the  pathology  or  injury  occurs  after  early  infancy. 
In  such  a  case  the  child  has  become  aware  and 
has  developed  the  faculty  of  binocular  perception 


and  has  also  learned  to  fuse  the  two  images.  Subse- 
quently, there  is  an  involvement  that  makes  it  im- 
possible to  produce  the  physical  superimposition 
of  the  two  stimuli. 

I  can  accept  surgery  for  2  for  the  following 
reasons:  Binocular  perception  and  fusion  have 
usually  been  learned  prior  to  the  production  of 
the  squint.  The  squint  and  diplopia  exist  because 
of  a  physical  inability  to  produce  superimposition. 
In  the  cases  classified  under  1,  the  story  is  quite 
different.  In  1,  the  eyes  were  approximately 
straight  prior  to  the  production  of  the  squint.  Does 
that  indicate  a  muscular  insufficiency?  In  1  super- 
imposition  was  rejected  because  fusion  could  not 
be  comprehended.  In  1,  the  deviation  was  a  neces- 
sary involvement  in  the  suppression  of  one  image. 
Those  who  accomplish  such  a  suppression  without 
deviation  are  amblyopes. 

Therefore,  I  maintain  that  in  functional  squint 
the  deviation  is  due  to  an  INHIBITION  to  the 
production  of  superimposition  while  in  pathologic 
or  traumatic  squint  the  deviation  is  due  to  a  mus- 
cular inability  to  produce  superimposition.  The 
corrective  procedures  for  the  two  types  differ  ma- 
terially. I  will  close  by  discussing  my  version  of 
the  optometric  procedure  for  the  correction  of 
functional  squint.    I  will  list  it  in  four  steps: 

(a)  The  teaching  of  a  tolerance  for  binocular 
perception. 

sition. 

(c)  Teaching    the     mental    interpretation 
fusion. 

(d)  Producing  stereopsis  and  proper  spatial 
projection. 

This  requires  instrumentation  with  high  stimula- 
tive value.  To  accomplish  this  we  have  produced 
an  instrument  incorporating  transilluminated  re- 
volving charts. 

Carl  W.  Lange,  Sr.,  O.D. 
{Please  turn  to  page  twenty) 
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Creation    of    a    tolerance    for    superimpo- 

of 


SPORT  SHOTS 


by  Martin  Friedman 


M.C.O.   70,  EMERSON  COLLEGE  31 

Leading  M.C.O.  to  another  easy  victory,  Irv 
Horwitz  scored  21  points  with  an  array  of  thirty 
foot  set  shots.  The  Maroon  Basketeers  dominated 
the  play  from  the  opening  minutes  of  the  game 
and  never  lost  the  advantage.  The  interesting 
point  about  the  Emerson  slaughter  was  that  every 
M.C.O.  player  scored  in  this  game,  much  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  Optometry  crowd. 


MASS.  COLLEGE 
OF  OPTOMETRY 

G    F  Ttl. 


rf  Tacelli 

Greaves 

McElroy 
If  Borsky 

Alie 

Green 
c   Eiduks 

Friedman 
rg   Horwitz 

Fehrnstrom 
lg  Taylor 

Levin 


1 

10 

2 

4 

5 

2 

12 

7 

21 

3 

1 

2 


EMERSON 
COLLEGE 

G    F  Ttl. 
lg  Albridge  15        7 

Butterfield        0     0 
rg   Romanoff  1      1 

Julien  0     0 

c  Kosakow  3 

Robb  0 

Cole 
If  McAlhster 

DiMauro 

Weiss 
rf  Rielly  1 

Barba  1 


3 

3 

0  0 
0  0 
0  1 
0     0 


25   20     70  7   17     31 

*  *  * 

BOSTON  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE  52, 
M.C.O.  44 

Playing  before  150  spectators  in  an  excitingly 
close  game  until  the  last  few  minutes,  M.C.O.'s 
basketball  team  lost  its  first  game  of  the  current 
season.  The  deciding  factor  in  the  outcome  of 
the  game,  as  far  as  M.C.O.  was  concerned,  was 
Boston  Teachers'  Cousy-like  high  scorer,  Ed 
Howlett.  He  passed,  scored,  and  dribbled  with 
either  hand  and  behind  his  back.  Our  team  could 
compete  with  the  rest  of  the  opposition,  but  not 
with  this  number  13.  Playing  his  usually  aggressive 
and  high  scoring  game,  Joe  Eiduks  dominated  the 
backboards. 


MASS.  COLLEGE 

BOSTON  TEACHERS 

OF  OPTOMETRY 

COLLEGE 

G 

F 

Ttl. 

G 

F  Ttl. 

rf  Tacelli 

0 

0 

0 

lg 

Howlett 

6 

3     15 

Greaves 

1 

1 

3 

rg 

Allen 

0 

0       0 

If  Borsky 

0 

0 

0 

Long 

0 

0       0 

Alie 

2 

2 

6 

c 

Lynch 

2 

1       5 

c  Eiduks 

5 

4 

14 

Lineham 

4 

1       9 

Brault 

1 

0 

2 

Maneikis 

0 

2       2 

rg   Horwitz 

4 

1 

9 

If 

Sheehan 

2 

0       4 

Friedman 

0 

0 

0 

Sill 

3  "fj 

6 

lg  Taylor 

3 

2 

8 

Sinewitz 

1 

0       2 

LaChance 

1 

0 

2 

rf 

Barrett 

4 

1       9 

Levin 

0 

0 

0 

McCarthy 

0 

0       0 

SUFFOLK  UNIVERSITY  77, 
MASS.  OPTOMETRY  47 
Outplayed  by  a  superior  Suffolk  University  bas- 
ketball squ.ad,  M.C.O.  made  a  valiant  but  vain 
effort  to  stave  off  defeat.  The  Optometry  team 
showed  streaks  of  brilliance  when  it  outscored  the 
opposition  in  the  second  period,  but  the  Suffolk 
team  stole  the  show  in  the  other  periods.  Actually, 
though,  M.C.O.  can  certainly  be  proud  of  a  new 
star  born  in  this  game  —  Ray  Alie,  a  lad  who 
played  for  Merrimac  College  last  year,  displayed 
exceptional  prowess  as  an  adept,  tricky,  aggressive 
player;  setting  up  score  after  score  in  this  game. 
Watch   him. 


MASS.  COLLEGE 
OF  OPTOMETRY 

G    F  Ttl. 


SUFFOLK 
UNIVERSITY 

G    F  Ttl. 


rf  Taylor 

Borsky 
If  Eiduks 

Greaves 

Tacelli 
c   Brault 
rg  Horwitz 

LaChance 
lg   Friedman 

Alie 

Levin 


0  0 

1  1 
0  0 

0  0 

1  1 

0  0 


2 
7 

15 
7 

11 
0 
3 
0 
0 
3 
0 


lg  Smith 

Cirios 

Calese 
rg   Resnick 
c  Cicola 

Klump 
If  Stahl 

Movairly 
rf  Geller 

Moordian 

Burdge 


0  0 

5  0 

0  0 

1  1 


6 
13 

4 
14 

4 
10 
13 

0 
10 

0 

3 


15   17     47  32   13     77 

Half  time  score:  Suffolk  33,  M.C.O.  17 
*  #  * 

POINTS  OF  INTEREST 

Suffolk  University,  the  team  which  over- 
whelmed our  basketball  squad,  lost  to  Brandeis 
University  by  two  points  which  in  turn  lost  to 
Dartmouth    University    by   five   points. 

Dick  Thomas,  coach  of  Emerson  College  and 
official  in  the  Greater  Boston  Small  College  Con- 
ference, said  that  he  feels  that  Mass.  Optometry 
has  an  excellent  chance  to  win  the  championship 
this  season. 


17    10     44  22     8     52 

Half  time  score:  B.T.C.  29,  M.C.O.  27 
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By  Bill  Myers 

The  members  of  the  Camera  Club  of  the 
MASS.  COLLEGE  OF  OPTOMETRY  have 
been  meeting"  regularly  in  the  Physics  Laboratory 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  college  to  plan  then- 
activities  for  the  academic  year  1951-52.  The 
officers  elected  to  lead  and  represent  the  club  in 
its  official  business  this  semester  were  G.  Nissensohn 
and  G.   Milkie. 

The  club's  first  project  will  be  to  outfit  com- 
pletely, during  the  coming  semester,  the  darkroom 
at  the  head  of  the  main  stairway.  Discussions  are 
to  be  held  periodically,  in  the  near  future,  on  such 
subjects  as  lighting,  posing,  portraiture,  etc. 

All  those  who  have  not  heard  previously  about 
the  shutter-bug  group  and  who  wish  to  participate 
in  its  activities  watch  for  meeting-notices  on  the 
bulletin  boards  and  blackboards.  It  is  our  wish 
that  this  club  develop  and  enlarge  into  an  actively 
functioning  group. 

P.  O.  S. — continued 

completion  of  requirements,  and  the  honorary 
Doctor  of  Ocular  Science  to  those  individuals  who 
have  made  a  marked  contribution  to  optometric 
science. 

Now  that  the  initial  activities  of  Pi  Omicron 
Sigma  have  been  thwarted  from  the  calendar,  and 
their  various  subjugations  packed  away  for  pos- 
terity, a  new  bright  solicted  1952  approaches  and 
Pennotes  of  Significance  should  be  made  on  Pi 
Omicron  Sigma's  role  to  be  played  in  the  "Amphi- 
theatre of  MCO":  Winter  Party— Jan.  5,  1952; 
Valentine  Dance— Feb.  14,  1952. 

With  the  closing  of  this  infamous  year — the  glar- 
ing fallacies  of  human  nature,  the  immorality  of 
our  leaders,  the  Korean  enigma,  corruption  of 
sports,  and  the  drafting  of  our  youth, — Pi  Omicron 
Sigma  envisions  a  new  year,  bright  with  the  con- 
gruity  of  prosperity,  good  will  toward  man,  and  an 
everlasting  peace. 


The  time  is  rapidly  arriving  when  our  infamous 
senior  class  will  be  leaving  us.  To  those  of  the 
student  body  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  this  body  of  immortal 
men   and   women   we  dedicate  this  article. 


The  Charmer's  Directory 

"'Hook"  Becker — youthful  sage. 

"Sleeper"  Berman — can  only  do  a  horizontal 
phoria. 

"Master"  Cusumano — "John  Brown's"  cook. 

"John  Brown"  Rutkowski  —  The  "Master's" 
chauffeur. 

"Charmer"  Kershner — he  and  the  "Boomer" 
were  Sophs  together,  twice  .  .  . 

"Boomer"  Abrams — he  and  the  "Charmer"  were 
Juniors  together,  twice  .  .  . 

"The  Monster"  Katz — "It's  much  easier  to  break 
his  nose  than  bend  the  frame." 

"The  Thing"  Zolot — nemesis  of  the  "Monster." 

"Ape"   Friedman — "Genus  Apus  Miamis." 

"Hawkshaw"  Holmes — perpetually  needs  more 
chairs  and  ice  cubes  .  .  . 

"The  Gremlin"  O'Brien— "It's  all  a  farce"  .  .  . 

"Ethical"  Bogage — "S.  F.  T.  and  red  glass"  .  .  . 

The  "Glopp"  Golub— "S.  F.  T."  .  .  . 

"Moneybags"  Clark — "Always  shake  a  politi- 
cian's hand  with  both  hands." 

"Handsome  Harry"  Seltzer  —  expert  on  the 
brown  grid  chart. 

"Pack"  Bloomfield — only  man  in  20  years  who 
knew  what  made  Tait  tick. 

"Colonel"  Daduk — he  can't  make  the  same  mis- 
take three  times  .  .  . 

"Long  Don"  Ackley — Erudite  skyscraper. 

"Bouidini  Bird"  Ferris — "In  the  clearing,  I  saw 
a  weird  bird  sitting  on  a  flat  rock."  .  .  . 

"Red"  Sacks — he  does  all  right  for  a  guy  who 
sees  out  of  his  left  ear  .  .  . 

"Jim  Thorpe"  Wial — formerly,  "the  Beacon  St. 
Bloomfield,"  now  "the  Commonwealth  Ave.  Pack." 

"Broken  Arrow"  Weissman — last  of  the  Shaw- 
mut  Indians. 

"Luigi"  Rabinowitz — cute  but  obnoxious  "Shady 
optical"  salesman. 

(Please  turn  to  page  twenty) 
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Soph  Sobbing — continued 


Charmer's  Directory — continued 


course  this  is  only  a  rumor  believed  to  have  been 
spread  by  the  Republican  members  of  our  class. 
Incidentally  we  went  to  "Rocky"  and  asked  him 
to  classify  the  frog  for  us.  His  findings  were : 
Order :  Llewxam ;  Class  :Mron;  Subclass:  Eoj 
Skudie.  Gee  we  don't  remember  that  from  last 
year,  or  was  that  one  of  the  "quickies"  that  we 
missed. 


Predictions  of  the  Month 

1.  Final  exams  will  be  held  next  year  instead  of 
this  year. 

2.  First  semester  will  end  January  25th. 

3.  Second  semester  will  begin  January  28th. 

Freshmen  Review — continued 

the    trio    of    Fuschetti,    Chiulli,    and    Ippolitto   in 
their  rewarding  quest  for  "broader"  enlightenment. 

Now  the  whole  front  row 

did   certainly  see   a  show, 

in  Semantics  class  one  day. 

It  seems  that  my  contention 

of  the  orator  in  mention 

is  that  he  almost  got  carried  away. 

Before  closing  we'd  like  to  talk  about  something 
we've  been  considering  recently.  Dr.  Green,  in 
his  talk  to  the  entering  students  a  few  months  ago, 
emphasized  and  hoped  that  the  newcomers  would 
try  to  inculcate  in  themselves  both  a  manner  of 
professionalism  and  an  awareness  of  their  roles 
as  future  optometrists.  Some  of  us  may  perhaps 
feel  that,  since  we  are  only  freshmen  and  have 
not  really  begun  studying  Optometry,  this  air  of 
professionalism  is  not  urgent  and  can  wait.  In 
our  opinion  such  a  responsibility  to  ourselves,  to 
our  school,  and  to  our  profession  should  la:t  for 
as  long  as  we  are  a  part,  in  any  way,  of  Optometry. 

It  is  by  maintaining  this  air  of  professionalism 
that  we  can  best  eradicate  any  false  notions  in 
the  laymens'  mind  regarding  our  profession.  Let 
us  all  try  to  remember  this  as  we  begin  another 
semester  at  M.C.O. 


"Bull  Moose"  Fenster — silent  partner  of  "Shady 
Optical"  Co.,  Inc. 

"Gimmick"  Kaplan— The  M.C.O.  Flynn. 

"Eagle"  Horowitz — he  gambled,  and  he  lost  .  .  . 

"Fat"  Gillis — cherubic  and  lazy. 

"Flea"  Balen — it's  better  to  be  small  and  shine 
than  tall  and  cast  a  shadow  .  .  . 

"Wiggles"  Vermes — plays  with  blocks — 48th  St., 
49th  St.,  etc.  .  .  . 

"The  Pug"  Tacelli — "wanna  fight?" 

"Deacon"  Nasrahlah — the  colorful  ridge  runner. 

"Slim"  Sawyer — "Nine  out  of  ten  wives  smoke 
"White  Owls." 

"The  Ghoul"  ChernofF — still  thinks  apes  are  the 
most  reliable  patients. 
— And  now  presenting — 

Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Drones 
Snow  White  is  Dorothy  Galvin 


Drone  Kamenstein — nervous  drone 
Drone  Springer — unhappy  drone 
Drone  Goodwin — nice  drone 
Drone  Festa — romantic  drone 
Drone  Feldberg — colorful  drone 
Drone   Rodriguez — Latin   drone 
Drone  Taranto — loquacious  drone 
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